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boy to be seized while in school at Nahant and
after some perilous adventures made her way to
Europe with him. The "kidnapping" became a
celebrated case, and in the trial of the actual ab-
ductors Henry Cabot Lodge, then a lad of eleven
and one of "Charley" Rice's playmates, was the
principal witness. Mrs. Rice later settled in Ger-
many and there married one of her son's tutors,
Dr. Frederick Koffler, an excellent scholar, of
Darmstadt. In 1870 Rice matriculated at Christ
Church, Oxford, receiving the degree of B.A. in
1874 and the degree of M.A. in 1878. His close
friend and college roommate, Lloyd Bryce, said
that "he took the highest possible degrees in the
shortest possible time." After Oxford he spent
some part of a year at the Columbia Law School
in New York.

Possessed of ample means, he decided upon the
profession of journalism, and almost immedi-
ately, taking what has been called "the most dis-
tinctive step in his career" (Bryce, post), he
purchased in 1876 the North American Review
at that time a stodgy quarterly, profitable to
neither publishers, editors, nor contributors. He
at once announced his intention to make the
magazine "an arena wherein any man having
something valuable to say could be heard." He
removed the Review from Boston to New York,
made it a monthly, and filled it with timely arti-
cles on public questions by leaders of world opin-
ion. John Sherman and Hugh McCulloch wrote
for him on specie payments; James G. Blaine,
James A. Garfield, and Wade Hampton on negro
franchise; Robert G. Ingersoll and William E.
Gladstone on the Christian religion. He him-
self went afield in quest of material, as when he
interviewed President Thomas A. Scott of the
Pennsylvania Railroad amidst the rioting of the
Pittsburgh strike in 1877, In a few years the
periodical became world famous, returning an
annual profit of $50,000 from an original invest-
ment of a tenth of that sum. The editor mean-
time multiplied his interests. In 1879 he induced
Pierre Lorillard and the French government to
finance the Charnay expedition for study of the
Mayan ruins in Central America and Mexico.
In 1884 he acquired an interest in Le Matin in
Paris. The next year he edited a well-known
volume of Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln
(1886), and in 1886 he came within 527 votes of
election to Congress as a Republican from a
strongly Democratic district. Treachery defeat-
ed him and brought him forward as an advocate
of ballot reform. In 1889 President Harrison
appointed him minister to Russia, perhaps the
youngest American since John Quincy Adams
to receive a diplomatic mission of such rank, but
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on the eve of his departure for this post Rice
died very suddenly in New York City.

He was handsome and of fascinating person-
ality, enterprising and versatile, a good linguist,
admirably equipped for journalism. His friend-
ships, of extraordinary range in both America
and Europe, included such men as Laurence Oli-
phant, William Waldorf Astor, Henry George,
Prince Napoleon, Robert Browning, and Victor
Hugo.

[Records of St. Paul's Church, Boston, for correct
date of birth; records of the Mass, superior and su-
preme courts for facts as to the kidnapping, and pro-
bate court records for family and financial details;
Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonicnscs, 1715-1886 (1888),
Columbia University records, and the archives of the
State Dept. j the files of the North American Review
(esp. "Tributes to Allen Thorndike Rice by W. W.

(1916); N. Y. Times, May 17, 1889; and personal
correspondence.]                                           F L B

RICE, DAN (Jan. 25, iS23-Feb. 22, 1900),
circus clown, showman, was born on Mulberry
Street, New York City, the son of Daniel Mc-
Laren, a grocer and henchman to Aaron Burr,
by his wife, Elizabeth Crum, daughter of a Meth-
odist preacher living in Ocean Township, Mon-
mouth County, N. J. His parents' marriage was
subsequently annulled. At an early age Dan ran
away from home, made his way to Pittsburgh,
and for several years was a stable-boy, race-
rider, and hack-driver. There are at least three
versions of how he acquired the name Rice.

His career as a showman covered the period
1841-85. He began at Pittsburgh by buying a
half interest in Lord Byron, an educated pig. He
and his partner took some of the responsibility
off the pig by entertaining their patrons with
songs and jigs, but Lord Byron was the real at-
traction, and with his death the show closed.
Rice then became a strong man in Nathan Howes'
Philadelphia winter circus and in Barnum's New
York Museum and toured Europe in the same
capacity. For a few months he was an agent for
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet Joining a
circus, he made his first appearance as a clown
at Galena, 111., in 1844. During the next thirty
years he was associated with Dr. G. R. Spauld-
ing, Seth B. Howes, John O'Brien, Adam Fore-
paugh, and other circus owners. He himself was
the proprietor of several wagon and river-boat
circuses. In his day the circus was still a one-
ring show, and a clown could command the en-
tire audience. Rice sang and danced, delivered
speeches, bantered the audience and the ring-
master, performed all the feats of the strong man
and the equestrian, and exhibited various animals
that he had trained. His horses, Excelsior and
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